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EDITORIAL TALKS WITH CON- 
TRIBUTORS. 


I.— By THE SUPERINTENDING EDITOR OF 
INDEPENDENT. 


THE 


One of my principal duties as superintending 
editor of the /ndependent is to prevent the 
publication of articles in its columns. I do not 
attempt to prevent people from writing to the 
Independent. 1am glad to have them do it; 
but I never encourage those whose literary 
position is not assured to write for us, but 
recommend to them to write in local journals; 
the fact being that our pigeon-holes are so 
crowded with articies, many of which have 
been there for months, and some long enough 
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to get yellow, that I do not think it fair to give 
encouragement to would-be contributors. This 
does not mean at all that I do not feel grateful 
to any one who has sufficient assurance of the 
value of the article he has written to send it to 
s; for we do once ina year or two find that 
some new writer shows real genius, and the 
discovery of a new writer is the greatest delight 
which an editor can feel. 
shall be more glad to exploit than an equally 
good one whose name is familiar to the public. 
But the opportunity to do it comes very rarely. 
The ordinary good writer (and there are thou- 
sands of them) will provide instructive, useful 
articles, many of which we should like to print, 
and some of which we do print, but it is a bur- 
den to read them and return them. Ido not 
mean to say that they are read through. We 
cannot do that. Often a mere glance at the 
subject and the tasting of the first sentence is 
all that is necessary, even for a good article, in 
order for us to be certain that we must return it. 
We print all sorts of articles — religious, 
political, descriptive, and critical. It 
cult to say what we do not print, except that we 
do not print tourists’ letters, nor theological 
discussions after the occasions that have called 
The article that 


Such a writer we 


is diffi- 


up the questions have passed. 
stands the most chance of being printed is one 
that is instructive, bright, and snappy, and a 
thousand words long. We often print articles 
of 2,000, and occasionally of 3,000 words. but a 
three-thousand-word article generally has to re- 
main long in the pigeon-hole, and is usually 
rejected at the beginning. The first thing | do 
in looking at an article is to calculate its num- 
ber of words, and, if it is long, I mark on the 
envelope “ No.” This does not apply to stories, 
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of course. We printno serial story — none over 
5,000 words long, and that is much too long. 
We print every week one or two stories for old 
folks, and one or two for young folks; and here 
is a good field for a young writer. We return 
as many as nine out of ten of those received, 
and all stories of vulgar life, profane or erotic. 

The same applies to poems. We make a 
specialty of poems, and pride ourselves on pub- 
lishing as good verse and as much of it as any 
journal inthe country. We seldom print a long 
poem —one of more than fifty or sixty lines; 
very rarely we go as high as too lines. There 


is nothing harder to find than a good poem for 
children, of which we desire to print one every 
week. 

I wish this statement of our policy might 
have the effect of securing for us articles from 
those who feel they have in them the making 
of a future fame, and of fending off all common 
writers, unless they have something very special 
to say that is on their heart. Those who are 
hunting up topics professionally and sending 
them out with printed forms, we want nothing 
to do with. William Hayes Ward. 

New York, N. Y. 





THE EXPERIENCE OF THREE MANUSCRIPTS. 


In giving this record —correct in every par- 
ticular — of experiences with the manuscripts 
of an original work and two translations, I will 
say in passing that each of my books has its 
own little history, interesting to me, but it may 
be that only these I have specified contain hints 
which may be of advantage to readers of THE 
WRITER. 

My first translation had been accepted and 
published in a series, and I received what I 
regarded as a fair price, taking into account that 
I was comparatively an unknown writer; but 
I sent the second one to another publishing 
house, whose line of publications it seemed to 
suit, —as I have made it a rule to consult pub- 
lishers’ lists, and criticisms of their books in 
THE WRITER and elsewhere, and to judge by 
them what publisher would be likely to accept 
a given manuscript. 

After waiting for some time, the thought 
occurred to me that if I set a very moderate 
price upon the manuscript the chance of accept- 
ance would be increased; and that very even- 
ing I began a letter to the publishers. Before 
it was finished relatives came to remain over 
night and through the next day, and my mis- 


sive was laid aside. The next evening I re- 
solved to finish it, but callers, who remained all 
the evening, occasioned another postponement. 
The next morning’s mail brought a letter from 
the publishers, enclosing a check for just six 
times the amount I had intended asking. 

The next experience | will mention was that 
of an original work, which I sent to one of our 
standard firms. It was accepted, and I was to 
receive a royalty on the retail price of all copies 
sold; the book to go to press ina very short 
time. I waited for months, and hearing nothing 
of the book wrote to inquire about it, but re- 
ceived no reply. I waited a year and wrote 
again, with like result, and again and again, 
until three years had passed, when, in reply to 
a letter, | received one saying that the manu- 
script was lost. 

I did not suppose it could ever be rewritten, 
but after afew months I made the effort, with 
the help of a chapter or two of copy and a few 
rough notes; finished it, gave it a new title, 
and sent it to another firm, quite as noted as 
the first, by which it was accepted —the pub- 
lishers buying the copynght of me—and 
published. 
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The third experience was with a translation 
of a German book, imported expressly for me. 
It was written by a popular German author, 
and the Berlin publishers had given it a pretty 
binding, showing their appreciation of the con- 
tents. Yet I could take no interest in the 
story. I lagged through four chapters, and 
then gave it up,and began another story. Two 
years passed; three books were translated and 
published, and I had almost forgotten the un- 
interesting story, when one day I came across 
the four chapters, which I had kept because I 


could utilize the paper, only one side being 
written upon: I read them, liked them, and re- 
solved to finish the book. But where was the 
original? Upon reflection, I remembered hav- 
ing given it toa German girl, who had moved 
to a distant part of the «’ty. By consulting a 
directory I found her address, borrowed the 
book, finished it, and I regard it as one of my 
best translations, as I judge also do the pub- 
lishers. 
Mary E. [reland. 


WasuHincTon, D. C. 





HOW TO WRITE A STORY FOR BOYS.—I. 


A proposed writer’s prospect for success 
might be found out before he began. His 
probable hold upon his readers might be 
guessed pretty nearly correctly if one knew 
what kind of boy he was at fourteen and what 
kind of boy he had grown to be now. It is hard 
even to talk about boys to a fellow who never 
was one, or who does not really love to go 
back there and see the folks and visit around 
and find that things are just about what they 
used to be. The power of mental resurrection 
is part of the power to tell a story. 

If 1 were about to try to write a story for 
boys, I think I should go at it like a boy. That 
is really the way I began life, and it is the best 
way I know — better than being a girl. Then 
I would look the world over, especially the 
things that are worn out and that scholarly old 
people have done with. The boys have re- 
cently reached those very things and like to 
get in among them. One of them always bears 
the outer semblance of a dog. I would hunt 
up something, an old war, a ship, an Indian, or 
a gun, or something heroic, without any formu- 
lated moral to kill its usefulness. Then I 
would think up a story that would twist in and 
out around that find, and I would get in myself 


among a crowd and tell that story to the other 
fellows. A man who will do that will find him- 
self shutting out a heap of things that he 
might put into his yarn if he were writing it 
instead of telling it. I have an idea that those 
are the things which some editorial readers 
like, but which the young people skip. 

Boys will sit still better and listen without 
remarks if there are some girls in the room, 
for they are afraid of girls. Put some girls 
into the story, but do not ask for the opinions 
of your lady friends, for you will not like what 
they will say of the girls you have invented. 
Put them in, anyhow, and then the other girls 
that your boy readers live among will come 
and listen, to know what became of them, and 
their older sisters and their aunts will want to 
know if the girls in the story behaved with 
propriety and if the boys were properly put 
down. 

Every boy wants the boy in the story to be 
put down and to have some hard luck, and then 
to come up again. What they do not care a 
cent for is a fellow with nothing but good luck ; 
for in their real life they never met that fellow, 
and he is a kind of muff, anyhow. 

Robert Bonner once said to me: “I print 
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the Ledger for the boys and girls of Duchess 
County under twenty.” Paraphrase that say- 
ing of an authority altogether unquestionable, 
and it informs any person intending to write 
for the young that if he or she has no near-by 
neighbors with whose ways of thinking and 
doing he or she is thoroughly familiar, then the 
attempt might as well not be made. Equally 
distinct and correct is Mr. Bonner’s implied 
declaration, that when one pretty thickly settled 
neighborhood of young people has been per- 
fectly analyzed and understood, there need be 
no further worry about the literary demands of 
any other collection, at least in this country. 
There are but differing strata of minds and 
tastes, and a study of journalistic successes 
will obtain a perfect explanation of their 
nature. No two young people are alike, but 
the lines of character have not yet deepened; 
artificial likes and dislikes are but partly 
formed ; and there is a wonderful similarity in the 
earlier activities of human thought and feeling. 

At the same time, there is an almost univer- 
sal readiness to take without question certain 
kinds of mental impressions, and as universal 
a disposition to react against. almost to resent, 
the approach of certain other kinds. For in- 
stance, no boy will read a book unless he can 
somehow feel that he knows the fellows, no 
matter where they lived or when, and that 
under similar circumstances, arranged a little 
differently to suit, he and his crowd of fellows 
could and would have done as well, or better, 
or have done something else, suggested inci- 
dentally by the author, that would then and 
there have been an improvement. If any story 
is altogether outside of him and beyond him, 
he cares little for that book, no matter if it is 
as full of adventures as the siege of Jerusalem. 

Young people’s literature, periodical and 
other, is a creation of the present, a mighty 
good one, and it is improving in the most en- 
couraging manner. Many periodicals and pub- 
lishing houses which printed the wrong things 
are dead, others have repented, and are doing 
well. Better conditions of life, better mental 
and moral inheritance, better primary educa- 
tion have prepared, and must continually pre- 
pare, a vast and increasingly vaster multitude 
of better brains, more normal, pure, vigorous, 


and exacting young tastes and requirements. 
The thing that was without form and void is so 
no more. Nevertheless, there were master- 
pieces struck out by genius in the earlier days. 
There is no living publisher who, if an exact, 
impossible parallel for “ Robinson Crusoe” 
were brought him, or a new “ Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress,” would print and bind them. They would 
not finda sale if he did. Yet of those two old 
gems of perfect art there are more copies sold 
and read each year than of all the new books 
of the year put together. There is hardly a boy 
or girl too young to read them, and the old boys 
and girls of seventy and upward take them into 
corners, where they can read them over again 
without being caught at it. Now, if any fellow 
with a pen in his hand and a story in his head 
wants to catch up with Bunyan or Defoe, well 
he won't do it; but if he will listen to them for 
a moment, he may catch it that they told their 
stories as if they were true, and every boy be- 
lieves, until he is unlucky and stops to think, 
that Crusoe and Friday, and the pilgrim and 
most of his giants, are alive to-day. For my 
own part, I cannot write a book at all until I 
have actually made the intimate personal ac- 
quaintance of the boys and girls who are to 
figure in it, so that they will be confidential and 
tell me how they feel and what they mean to do. 

I have discovered among them, as I made 
their acquaintance, one lot after another, walk- 
ing around with them, a power of observation, 
bringing them a minuteness of knowledge and 
a positiveness of opinion concerning the small 
but infinite world in which they live that is 
astonishing. I would never write so long a 
sentence as that in a book for boys. What | 
mean is that I knew more about trees, plants, 
fish, squirrels, ‘“ mushrats,” the way to hunt a 
woodchuck, and a thousand other things, in- 
cluding some stone arrowheads I owned, than 
half a dozen ignoramuses like me would think 
of knowing today. I knew more, too, about 
old people and their faults, and the proper way 
to bring up boys, than anybody above or be- 
yond twenty-five can possibly know. 

The boy that the other boys will take to ina 
story must have precisely that worldly wisdom. 
They will vote down, very correctly, any other 
fellow. 
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On the whole, therefore, attempting to an- 
swer the question, “ How to Write a Book for 
Boys?” I wish I could make myself understood 
in saying, “Do not write at all. Tell it. If, 
like Bunyan or Defoe, you can make the other 
boys forget that the story is either written or 





printed, they will listen as long as you can keep 
awake to tell. And does not any man wish he 


could do a thing as well as he can advise how 
todoit? I do.” 


William O. Stoddard. 


Mapison, N. J. 





The reporting of yacht races for the large 
dailies in the yachting centres of the country 
is done mainly by men who have madea 
special study of the matter, who are versed in 
the many and varied phases which the sport of 
yachting presents, and who are prepared to 
give the readers of their respective papers 
any sort of a yachting story, from a “two 
stick” report of a cat-boat race to a many- 
columned and carefully detailed account of an 
international contest for the America’s cup. 
It is not for the benefit of these men, but for 
the helping of those reporters who may find 
themselves unexpectedly called upon to doa 
yacht race, or who may be entering upon a 
study of the sport witha view to making a 
specialty of its reporting, that this article is 
written. 

And, first of all, it may be said that there is 
nothing in a yacht race or in the sport itself 
which bars a newspaper man of average ex- 
perience and ability from giving to his paper a 
correct and intelligent account of the event 
which he may be sent to report, if only he will 
be content not to attempt to give the move- 
ments of the yachts in too great detail, and will 
not try to sprinkle his story with supposed 
nautical phrases and technical terms, which, if 
wrongly used, only bring confusion to the 
reader and ridicule upon the writer from the 
yachtsmen, who would have praised a conserva- 
tive effort, but who only smile at a too ambi- 
tious one. For the yachtsmen interested in the 
race are, after all, the keenest critics of the 
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story of it, and every man who owns a racing 
yacht, or who sails on one, is an early reader of 
the morning paper of the following day, to see 
if justice has been done his efforts and if the 
man who wrote the story understood his busi- 
ness. Under such circumstances, where even 
the expert rarely escapes criticism, the begin- 
ner who steers clear of details and technicali- 
ties, does wisely. 

It is not to be presumed that a man entirely 
inexperienced in yacht racing will be sent to 
report one of the great races over open-ocean 
courses, but rather toa local race, which may 
be viewed wholly or in part from the club- 
house off which the start and finish are made, 
or from the boat used by the regatta committee 
of the club and the judges of the contest. 
Visiting newspaper men are almost invariably 
made welcome at either house or boat, and 
will have placed at their disposal all the infor- 
mation which those in charge may possess ; 
nor will there be lacking a friendly bit of ad- 
vice as to the way in which an incident should 
be put or a situation or manceuvre expressed. 

It is also not to be presumed that the man 
sent to report even a local race cannot tell the 
various rigs of yachts one from the other. But 
should such a casé occur, let that man not 
throw up his assignment in despair, but, on the 
general principle in newspaper work of not 
confessing to your city editor your inability to 
do any task assigned you, let him betake him- 
self at once toa yachting friend or to one of 
the “ yachtsman’s guides,” and learn by half an 
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hour’s close application the difference between 
the cat-boat, the sloop and the schooner, and 
the names of the principal sails they carry. 
How or why they carry these sails in the race, 
let him touch upon as gingerly as he does 
those intricacies of tacking, gybing, etc., which 
lie within the province of the expert. 

Arriving in good time before the starting gun 
is fired, the reporter should ascertain the dif- 
ferent classes into which the racing boats are 
divided, the course each will sail, and the 
time when each will start; also the direc- 
tion and force of the wind. Printed cir- 
culars usually give most of this information, 
and are a safe reference. Then, as the boats 
cross the starting line, usually drawn from the 
position of the judges to a flagboat or stake- 
boat moored not far away, their order should be 
noted, as well as the names of those yachts 
which hold the most advantageous positions. 
The man will be in unusually hard luck if he 
does not find some one at hand who will aid 
him in this, or give him later the benefit of 
wider experience. Whether the boats carry 
all sail or are reefed, and in many cases just 
what they do carry, should also be noted. 
These things, with the condition of the sea, 
whether it be rough or smooth, should be suffi- 
cient material for describing the start. 

With the boats once away, it is safest for the 
novice in yacht-race reporting to leave their 
manceuvres alone, except as he may gain infor- 
mation later as to where one boat gained on or 
passed another, or where changes in sails were 
made for different legs of the course or for an 
increase or decrease in the force of the wind. 
Usually the story can be told without much 
reference to these changes, for the average 
newspaper reader cares for results rather than 
details, while the yachtsman will seek fora 
technical story in the paper which he knows 
had on hand a man specially versed in such 
matters. 

The finish, at least of the leaders, should be 
noted as carefully as the start, and when all the 
boats have finished, the judges will prepare for 
the reporters to copy a summary, which will 
show the time each boat has taken to cover the 
course, and also the time when the allowance 
which the larger boats give the smaller ones 


has been deducted. These are called actual and 
corrected times, and in the summary the boat 
with the lowest corrected time should be placed’ 
first, with the others following in order, each 
class being, of course, placed separately. Most 
papers use the same form of summary, and the 
reporter will find a properly ruled note-book of 
mediam size a great assistance in making the 
summary plain for the compositor. The fol- 
lowing is a fair sample :— 


FIRST CLASS. 


Actual Corrected 
Time. Time. 
h. m. s. | h. m. s. 


' 
NAME AND OwNER. Length. | 
ft. in. | 


Hobo, T. W. King......... | 2011 1 45 06 143 14 





14719 14415 

In this case the Hobo wins by two minutes 
thirteen seconds actual time, but by only 
one minute one second corrected time, be- 
cause of the allowance of a larger to a smaller 
boat. In many cases a boat which finishes- 
first loses on allowance, and such cases should 
be noted in the story. 

In writing the story of the race it is a good 
rule to tell as concisely as possible in the open- 
ing paragraphs what the race was, whether it 
was successful or not, and which boats were 
leaders in their classes, giving also wind, sea, 
and general weather conditions. Follow this 
with courses sailed, and then give start, any 
information as to where adyantages were lost or 
gained, and then the finish, The summary 
comes here, and after it the prizes and winners, 
any accidents or withdrawals, notes of minor 
importance, and, lastly, the names of the judges. 

The aim in writing the story should be to tell 
what the boats did, rather than how they did it, 
and to show the leaders at start and finish and 
the winners. The story should be told in plain 
English, and can ordinarily be told with very 
little use of technical terms. The ability to go 
into details comes with observation and ex- 
perience. Descriptive writing is another 
branch of the art, and can safely be indulged in 
very sparingly in ordinaryraces. The readers 
of a paper will value a straightforward story, 
brim full of information, more than they will a 
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loosely-written one, in which “ glittering gener- 
alities” take the place of easily obtainable 
facts, such as between which boats the keenest 
rivalry lay, and in which classes and between 
which boats were there the closest contests. 

Do not hesitate to ask for information be- 
cause you may not feel as well “up” in the 
matter as those of whom you ask. By the judi- 
cious asking of questions, and the cultivation of 
his powers of observation, does the yachting 
reporter progress in his specialty in the same 
way as his brethren on the land. 

Also, if you are wise in your day and genera- 
tion, read carefully the yachting stories in your 
own and other papers which have been gener- 
ally accepted as good ones, and profit thereby. 

The reporting of an international yacht race 
is a different affair, and to the work the big 
dailies call not only their best yachting experts, 
but also their best descriptive writers, to the 
end that two pictures be laid before their read- 
ers, one of the race and its scenes as a whole, 
free from technicalities which confuse, and the 
other painted with a fine brush, specially for 
yachtsmen, and showing to the smallest techni- 
cal detail how the race was lost and won. 

A fast ocean tug, with writers and artists on 
board, follows the racers as closely as possible 
from start to finish, and it is seldom that an 
important manceuvre escapes the keen eyes 
and powerful glasses on board. Interviews 
with men on the competing boats, and the 
securing of the official time finish the news- 
gathering for the day, and then follow hours of 
hard work, in which the day’s observations are 
put into readable shape. and the various tables 
of comparative times are worked out. 

But all this is for the morning paper. The 
evening paper readers must also be provided 
for, and to meet their wants the “shore ser- 
vice,” for giving immediate and accurate news 
of the movements of the yachts, has been 
developed. On the highest obtainable points 
of observation are placed men trained to dis- 
tinguish the racers miles away, by differences 
so slight as wholly to escape ordinary sight. 
Powerful glasses aid them in their work, while 
at their elbows sit expert telegraph operators 
with fingers on the magic key, a touch of 
which flashes by direct wire the news to the 


bulletin board and the waiting crowds hun- 
dreds of ‘miles away. 

A yacht tacks or shifts a sail in a race, and 
hardly are her sails full on the other tack, or 
the fluttering folds of canvas safely gathered 
in on deck, before the watchers of the bulletin 
board know it, and also what it means and its 
bearing on the general result. They do not 
think of the time, skill, and money required to 
give the information, but accept it as their due, 
and, it is to be hoped, buy copies of the paper 
later on. 

Still another scheme for reporting races for 
an evening paper was developed in the Vigilant- 
Valkyrie contests of 1893. It consisted mainly 
of an attendant tug, which should take from the 
one following the race a specially prepared 
story and hustle with it to the nearest landing 
place on shore where it could be put ona direct 
wire for the newspaper office. The attendant 
tug makes as many trips as possible, and if 
everything goes well a paper with a late sport- 
ing edition can give its readers a very satisfac- 
tory story of the race. The “double-tug” 
service cannot beat the shore service for bulle- 
tin work in point of time, but itcan beat it in 
space or on a misty day. 

A novel scheme was tried by the Vew York 
Evening World for reporting the Defender- 
Vigilant races off Sandy Hook in July. A cap- 
tive balloon was sent up from Navesink High- 
lands. It was connected by wire with a station 
on the ground, and the aeronaut was observer 
and telegraph operator as well. With glasses 
in one hand and the other hand on the key, he 
was supposed to send far more accurate obser- 
vations than the men on the earth far below 
him. 

As, however,the aeronaut-observer-telegrapher 
had great difficulty in locating the yachts in the 
first place, and in keeping them located after- 
ward, owing to the swaying and bounding of his 
air ship, the scheme may fairly be open to the 
suspicion of an advertising, rather than a genu- 
ine news-gathering, one. Of the nerve and 
pluck of the man undertaking the aerial job, 
there can, however, be no doubt, and he de- 
serves great credit for his share of it. 

W. E. Robinson. 


Boston, Mass. 
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To writers generally, knowledge of the re- 
quirements of editors is of great practical im- 
portance, since it enables them both to finda 
quick market for their manuscripts, and to avoid 
the waste resulting from misdirected effort. 
For this reason, the series of “Editorial Talks 
with Contributors,” which is so well begun in 
this number of THE WRITER by the Superin- 
tending Editor of the /ndependent, will be of 
the greatest value to all contributors to periodi- 
cals. THE WRITER has invited the editors of 
leading publications to say to contributors 
through its pages what they would say to them 
if they could address them collectively, and the 
response to the invitation has been prompt and 
general. The series of “ Editorial Talks with 
Contributors” will be continued in THE 
WRITER monthly, and is sure to be followed 


by its readers with the greatest interest. Edi- 
tors, as well as writers, are benefited by its 
publication, since an important part of its pur- 
pose is to give them an opportunity to tell what 
they do not want in the way of contributions, 
so that they wi'l be saved the labor of handling 
many useless manuscripts. Writers will do 
well not only to read the articles carefully, but 
to preserve them for convenient reference. 
Readers of the magazine who are not subscrib- 
ers should send their subscriptions now, and 
so make sure of securing the whole series. 
Nothing of the kind has ever before been pub- 
lished. The “Editorial Talk” next month 
will be by Robert E. Bonner, and will discuss 
the manuscript needs aod requirements of the 
New York Ledger. 
* “ * 

The article in this month’s WRITER, on 
“ How to Write Stories for Boys,” by William 
QO. Stoddard, one of the most successful writers 
of boys’ books, is full of practical suggestions. 
Other articles on the same subject have been 
promised by leading writers of juvenile litera- 
ture, and will be published in THE WRITER 
from time to time. In the October number 
there will be a capital article on the subject by 
James Otis. 


o 
* * 


No better yachting articles are published in 
any newspaper than those printed in the Boston 
Globe. The writer of them, William E. Robin- 
son, tells in this month’s WRITER how a yacht 
race should be reported, and gives suggestions 
which will be helpful both to the writer who is 
ambitious to devote his whole time to yacht 
race reporting, and to the un-nautical reporter 
who gets a yacht race as an occasional assign- 
ment. 


* 
oe '« 


The series of “Sketches of Writers,” begun 
in the August WRITER with a personal sketch 
and portrait of William Henry Shelton, and 
continued this month with similar sketches, 
accompanied by portraits, of Mrs. Clara Louise 
Burnham and William Scoville Case, will here- 
after be a regular feature of the magazine. In 
next month’s issue there will be a sketch, with 
portrait, of Hobart C. Chatfield Taylor, by 
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Mary Abbott, and a sketch, with portrait, of 
Mrs. M. E. M. Davis, by Alice Allain. 


* 
* * 


As its subscribers know, THE WRITER was 
the pioneer in the movement to secure a reduc- 
tion in the rate of postage on manuscripts; its 
articles published in September, October, and 
November, 1891, and the petition which it circu- 
lated then for signatures, having first called at- 

‘tention tothe matter. Its efforts to secure such 
areduction will be renewed this fall, and a peti- 
tion to this effect will be presented to Congress 
when it assembles in December. In this num- 
ber of THE WRITER is printed a petition, with 
blanks for signatures. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to sign the petition themselves and 
to secure the signatures of other writers, and 
‘then to forward the petition to the editor of 
THE WRITER, to be presented to Congress at 
the proper time. Concerted action by the 
writers of the country in this way cannot fail to 
be productive of good results. Any sugges- 
tions regarding the matter will be welcomed 
from readers of the magazine. 


* 
ee” > 


Some modern dictionary makers seem to have 
‘vied with each other in seeing how many “new 
words” they could get on record, to swell the 
bulk of the volumes which they publish, with- 
out much regard to the permanent value of such 
words or their right to be counted as legitimate 
parts of the English language. In doing this 
they have helped the growth of the language in 
the wrong direction. Eager to announce, each 
‘that his dictionary contains so many thousand 
more words than any other, these lexicographers 
have ransacked newspaper columns, hunted 
through the by-ways of literature, and zealously 
noted oddities of colloquial speech, setting down 
as a result of their researches thousands of 
“words” which have no place or value in the 
language, and which disfigure rather than adorn 
the dictionaries whose compilers make such 
boast of them. The legitimate growth of the 
English language is, of course, constant, and 
should be recorded in all progressive diction- 
aries. New discoveries bring new words with 
them, and when once these words have been 
generally adopted, they are as much a part of 


the language as any word that Chaucer used. 
“ Telephone,” “ motorman,” “ boycott,” and per- 
haps even that unsatisfactory, but inevitable com- 
pound, “electrocute,” are fixed words in the Eng- 
lish language to-day, and must be recorded as 
such inany modern dictionary. The dictionary- 
maker, on the other hand, who should record 
such temporary word-fads as “to Parkhurst,” 
“ pantata,” and other newspaper or colloquial 
shooting-stars, makes lexicography ridiculous, 
and does serious injury to the language. A 
standard dictionary should include only stand- 
ard words, which are permanent and essential 
parts of modern English, or which have been 
recognized parts of the language in the past, 
though now they have become obsolete. The 
word-crammed dictionaries which hasten to 
put on record every discoverable example of 
word-invention encourage the use of bad words, 
and do serious injury to the cause of true schol- 
arship. To the undiscriminating reader the 
prestige of the dictionary gives all words in it 
equal value, and for that matter some of the 
dictionary makers explicitly approve words 


and phrases which the best authorities on Eng- 


lish unanimously condemn. A conservative 
dictionary, like the latest edition of Webster’s 
International, contains all that an unabridged 
dictionary should include, and is a far safer 
guide for all purposes, excepting possibly for 
the study of lingual freaks, than the huge col- 
lections of “words” which are advertised so 
boastingly. W. H. H. 


SKETCHES OF WRITERS. 


II.-- CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM. 


Modern literature, to a large degree, holds 
public attention bya kind of hypnotic influence. 
The reader is brought under a spell by weird 
situations, by abnormal characters with uncanny 
personalities, and by tragedies masked under 
deceptive outward conditions. There is a close 
crowding of morality to the edge of the preci- 
pice of decency, and it is often so skillfully 
managed that without actually violating pro- 
priety, the reader is kept in the continual expec- 
tation that the next page will pass its bounds. 
Eccentric personalities are put into the cruci- 
ble of analysis, and every grain of the resulting 
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powder is subjected to microscopic examination. 

There are, fortunately, many who are not in 
sympathy with this style of literature; who 
have not defiled pure taste; who see the good 
despite the artistic portrayal of the evil. They 
love the simple lives over which the sun shines 
and clouds float silver linings; they love bright, 
unaffected girls, and brave, true-hearted boys; 
they love simplicity, honor, and goodness; 
they love the histories of noble characters — 


CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM. 


heroes and heroines like some they have met 
and delight to honor. To such Mrs. Burn- 
ham’s stories have the fragrance of a sweet 
wild rose. 

Clara Louise Burnham belongs to a remark- 
able family. Her father was the late Dr. 
George F. Root, the most popular song-writer 
America has produced. Her mother is a 
woman of well-poised character, and with un- 
usual musical gifts. The six children are 
touched with genius that is confined to no 
single field, but is shown by each in literary, 
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musical, artistic, and dramatic directions- 

Mrs. Burnham is the eldest daughter, and 
was born in Newton, Mass. When she was 
nine years old the family removed to Chicago, 
which has since been the central home. Sur- 
rounded by musical influences, she gave much 
attention to piano playing, intending to make it 
her specialty. She married while in her teens. 
Soon after, one of her brothers, with a percep- 
tion that he has manifested in many other in- 
stances, told her that he was sure she could 
write stories, and begged her to try. She 
laughed at the idea, but the brother persisted, 
and one day, finding her in a room with paper 
and pencil, he playfully locked the door, telling 
her she could not come out until she had writ- 
ten a story. 

It was rather to be rid of his importunity 
than from any other motive that she began to 
write. To her surprise the work fascinated 
her, and she awoke early in the mornings with 
her characters in full possession of her mind, 
and the situations assuming a guise of reality. 
She became more interested in this work than 
in anything she had ever attempted. 

Finishing two novelettes, she sut mitted them 
anonymously to a publishing house, paying ten 
dollars apiece to have them professionally re- 
viewed, and an opinion given regarding the 
probability of the author’s success as a writer. 
The decision was unfavorable, and the corre- 
spondent was advised, if of middle age, to 
abandon all idea of writing. 

Had Mrs. Burnham been dependent upon 
her earnings, those first stories might have 
been her last. But the creative faculty is a 
strong power. Give it freedom, and it soon 
controls. It delights in what it produces: it 
will not be relegated to the background. 

The embryo novelist suffered no diminution 
of enthusiasm. The work was play to her. 
She reached out into versification, holding her 
newly-recognized gift with an easy tether, and 
watching its freedom and increasing strength 
as if it were a thing apart from herself. One 
of her poems sent to Wide A wake brought her 
the ecstasy of her earliest acceptance for pub- 
lication. 

“No Gentiemen” was her first novel. It 
was submitted to a Chicago publisher, who 
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said it might be a safe second, but would not 
do for a first venture by an unknown author. 
Dr. Root, however, liked the story, believed in 
it, and offered it to H. A. Sumner, then just 
starting a publishing house in Chicago. He 
determined to take the risk of issuing it, and it 
appeared anonymously. Its success was suffi- 
cient to make the publisher urge haste with a 
second book, and “ A Sane Lunatic ” followed. 

By the time “Next Door” appeared Mr. 
Sumner had adopted another line of publica- 
tion, and Mrs. Burnham’s books were taken by 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., who have since pub- 
lished them all, and will bring out a new one — 
“The Wise Woman” — during this autumn. 

Her first volume appeared in 1881, and the 
others at intervals of one and two years, as fol- 
lows: “No Gentlemen,” “A Sane Lunatic,” 
“Dearly Bought,” “Next Door,” ‘“ Young 
Maids and Old,” “The Mistress of Beech 
Knoll,” “Miss Bagg’s Secretary,” “ Dr. Lati- 
mer,” “Sweet Clover.” 

Besides these novels, Mrs. Burnham has 
written many short stories and poems for Wide 
Awake, St. Nicholas, and the Youth’s Com- 
panion, and numerous librettos for her father's 
cantatas. 

The style of her books is breezy and charm- 
ing, the portrayal of character strong and vivid, 
and the situations cleverly arranged. The dia- 
logue has a piquancy and simple brilliancy that 
is not as rare in daily life as it is in books. 
The men and women, the boys and girls, are 
real people. If we have not already met Miss 
Bagg and her handsome secretary, we may 
encounter them to-morrow; Sweet Clover cer- 
tainly crossed the bridges in the enchanted 
White City; Dr. Latimer! dear Dr. Latimer! you 
and I know him; our love for Kate and Mar- 
gery makes their perplexities our own; many a 
singer has taken lessons from Mme. Severance ; 
we love kind, big-hearted Hepsy Nash, with 
her sweet and simple charity, whether we call 
her by this name or by another; and Phineas 
Thorne and Irene Flanders are our neighbors. 
The admirable list is too long for full enumera- 
tion, and the villains and the evil-minded are 
just as rare between these covers as in our 
every-day world. 

In personal appearance Mrs. Burnham is tall 


and slight, with light hair and blue eyes. She 
is merry, sparkling, and vivacious, and is apt, 
in a social group, to be a central figure, for she 
entertains a circle delightfully with well-told 
anecdotes and brilliant wit. Her story-telling 
gift is remarkable, and facts lose none of their 
value when they enter into her keen picturing 
of situations. Indeed, that persistent brother, 
to whom the world owes its thanks, said in the 
beginning: “Clara, you would certainly make 
a good writer of fiction, for you have a vivid 
imagination and are not too much hampered by 
the truth.” 

Her interests are varied, her manner winning, 
and her quick sympathies make her a charm- 
ing companion. She is a true bird lover, and 
an observer of animals, as well as of people.. 
Many incidents that have occurred in the large 
circle of which she is a member are crystalized 
into permanent form in her novels. 

Her home is Chicago in the winter and in 
the summer “The Mooring,” a lovely cottage 
on Bailey Island, Me., in Casco Bay. 

No one need hesitate to read Mrs. Burn- 
ham’s stories aloud in the family circle, or to 
groups of young people, and in these days, 
when it is dangerous to venture on a magazine 
story that has not been read in advance, this is 
in itself a decided merit. A sweet influence 
is felt by all when the volume is closed after its 
last chapter. It is as if the breath of the wild 
rose were brought by a sea breeze from an 
island home. The world is a beautiful world 
to live in, to work in, to help in. The past is 
an inspiring memory; the present invites to its 
duties; and the future shines with its stars of 


hope and of love. 
Lydia Avery Coonley. 


Cuicaoo, Ill. 


III. — WILLIAM SCOVILLE CASE. 


William Scoville Case, the author of the suc- 
cessful story, “ Forward House,” recently pub- 
lished by the Scribners, is a young Hartford 
lawyer. He was born in the village of Tariff- 
ville, Conn., June 27, 1863. His preparation 
for college was obtained at Hopkins’ grammar 
school, New Haven, and in 1881 he entered 
Yale, graduating with the class of ’85. Mr. 
Case entered largely into the social life of the 
university, probably learning more from mer 
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than from books. Among undergraduates he 
was what is known in college as “a popular 
man.” Even at that time he had serious 
literary aspirations, and soon became’ known as 
one of the foremost literary men in his class. 
He contributed both verse and prose to the 
college papers, and was finally elected chair- 
man of the editorial board of the Vale Courant, 














WILLIAM SCOVILLE CASE. 


a bi-weekly which was then ina more flourish- 
ing state than now, its chief rival, the Record, 
having latterly surpassed it. After graduation, 
Mr. Case studied law, and was admitted to the 
bar at Hartford in 1889. He is now a member 
of the well-known firm of Case, Bryant, & 


‘Case, his father being the senior partner, with 


an unusually high reputation in both law and 
politics. From 1887 to 1889 Mr. Case was 
clerk of bills in the Connecticut legislature, 
and during the latter half of President Har- 


-rison’s administration he was law clerk in the 


United States patent office at Washington. 
In 1891 he was married to Miss Elizabeth 
Nichols, of Salem, Mass. 

Until the publication of his novel, Mr. Case’s 
literary work had been slight, scattering, and 


merely tentative. He had published light 
verses in Puck and Life. He wrote also a 
short story, called “Told after Thirty Days,” 
for Two Tales, during the brief existence of 
that periodical. This is all he had done ina 
purely literary way, though, perhaps, we might 
include his article on Granby, which he con- 
tributed to the “‘ Memorial History of Hartford 
County,” published a few years ago. 

Like many other young writers of to-day, Mr. 
Case’s chief literary inspiration has been the 
stories and sketches of Stevenson. Not 
the least part of the immense debt the world 
owes the memory of that man is his healthful 
and invigorating effect on the style of the 
coming men in literature. This is a fact we 
may appreciate twenty years hence even more 
than we do now. “ Forward House,” while en- 
tirely free from any approach to plagiarism, 
bears unmistakable evidence of Stevenson’s 
manner. This appears not only in the stirring 
plot and constant change of incident, and in the 
thoroughly romantic atmosphere, but the firm, 
specific, vivid style shows particularly the per- 
haps unconscious following of one great master. 
It is, therefore, not at all surprising to learn 
from Mr. Case himself of his intense love of 
Stevenson. 

For a young author’s first book, “ Forward 
House” is more than promising; it is some- 
thing in which he and his friends may take a 
just pride. Not only is its intrinsic excellence 
high, but its p»pularity is sure to be gratifying ; 
for, according to the July Bookman, it had 
during the month of June the largest sale of all 
books at Hartford, and stood sixth on the list 
at Chicago. We hope this will encourage its 
author to another attempt in the near future. 

Wm. Lyon Phelps. 


Yate UNIVERSITY. 


> 


QUERIES. 








How can one writing under an assumed name 
preserve his secret from the publisher? What 
are the best arrangements to make concerning 
drafts and checks? A. R. 

[ An author desiring to keep his name secret 
from his publisher can do so only by deal- 
ing with the publisher through a trustworthy 
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agent— The Writer’s Literary Bureau, for 
example. — w. H. H. } 

(1.) When an author publishes an illustrated 
book, at his own expense, do the publishers 
attend to the work of illustration ? 

(2.) Would there be anything “cranky” in 
the notion of requiring the publishers to enter 
into a formal contract, stating that the volumes 
should fully correspond in quality of paper, 
binding, etc., to the statements made by the 
publishers, and requiring that a specimen vol- 
ume of the work, when published, be sent to the 
author with a guarantee that all succeeding 


issues would be of the same degree of excel- 
lence? 

(3-) Can wood-engraving be reproduced on 
Japanese parchment paper as well as on paper 
of any other description, and do you regard that 
kind of paper as the most valuable for an 
édition de luxe? E. 


[(1.) The publisher of a book is the one to 
attend to the work of making illustrations for 
it. Suggestions or material for the illustra- 
tions, of course, may be furnished by the 
author. If he is to pay the expense of pub- 
lishing the book, he is expected to pay the cost 
of the illustrations, too. 

(2.) An author should never deal with any 
publisher who has not a good reputation in the 
trade. In dealing with such a publisher it is 
not necessary to make mechanical stipulations, 
further than that the paper, typography, and 
binding of the book to be issued shall be of a 
certain quality, — equal, for example, to those 
of asample book agreed upon, —and that all 
copies of the book, whenever made, shall be 
alike. It is much more important to make 
definite stipulations regarding the amount of 
royalties, the times of payment, the outside cost 
of publishing, and other financial matters than 
to lay stress on mechanical requirements. A 
publisher with a reputation to sustain cannot 
afford to put his imprint on a poorly-made book. 
If the author is dealing with a job printer, or 
with a publisher who has no standing in the 
trade, he needs to be himself an expert in book- 
making, and he cannot watch the details of the 
work too carefully. The best way is to geta 
good publisher, make a reasonable contract 
with him, and then trust to his honesty and 
take the benefit of his experience. 

(3-) Japanese parchment paper is a hard 
paper to print on, and requires the most careful: 





handling: 


So many questions-are involved in 
the preparat‘on of an “dition de luxe” that it 
is-not practicable to give advice without know- 


ing precisely what the book is. What would 
be best for one book would be unsuitable for 
another. — -w. H. H.] 
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Yesterday two aldermen | Two aldermen said yester. 
were authority f r the state- day that some of the council- 
ment that some of the coun men who received tickets 
cilmen who received tickets are trying to sell them 
are making an attempt to dis- | 
pose of them for a money | 
cons deration. — Boston Globe. 

Mrs. Evelyn Sutherland Mrs. Evelyn Sutherland 
(Dorothy Lundt) has en- (‘* Dorothy Lundt’’) has en- 
tirely recovered her health, tirely recovered her health, 
and resumes her literary work | and will resume her literary 
upon the Commonwealth, work upon the Cosmsron- 


Transcrizt, and other papers 
in the fall.— Boston Home 
Journal. 


| wealth, the Transcript, and 
| other papers in the fall 


— ° 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


TWENTY-FIVE LETTERS ON 
Fisher. 406 pp. 
Co. 1895. 


ENGLISH 


AUTHORS. 
Cloth, $1.50. . 


By Mary 
Chicago: 


5S. C. Griggs & 


The letters which compose this book were 
written, the preface says, as a supplement to 
text-book work on the part of a girl engaged in 
the study of English literature. The author 
says: “I found that such work was for the 
most part mere skeleton work, facts of date of 
birth, and catalogues of work accomplished. 
This skeleton work I tried to fill in with vital 
facts, living flesh and blood, gleaned from a 
wider reading.” The style of the book, as is 
natural considering its origin, is unconventional, 
and the personality of the author is prominent, 
while there is a good deal of advice not directly 
connected with the study of English literature, 
but the tone of the whole book is inspiring and 
healthful, and it will be a valuable help to any 
student in acquiring knowledge of the works 
and the pérsonality of the leading English 
authors. Constant references are given to 
sources of information about the authors treated 
of, and the collateral reading of the student is 
thus directed to the best advantage. The judg- 
ment of the author is generally good, and her 
critical comments are hased on sound princi- 
ples, although she is rather inclined to go to 
extremes. For instance, she has little patience 


with the writers of some recent popular English 
fiction, which she styles “ poor, weak, anemic 
flabby stuff, like that silly little — 1 don’t know 
what to call it, for it hasn’t character or story 
enough to be called a novel, but the author 
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called it ‘Ships That Pass in the Night.’” On 
the other hand, she deems Mrs. Humphry Ward 
( whose name, by the way, is misspelled “ Hum- 
phrey”) “ the greatest living writer of fiction in 
English literature.” The best use of the book 
is in connection with some good text-book on 
English literature, although it gives a good 
general idea of the subject by itself. So far as 
print, binding, and paper are concerned, it is a 
model of solid book-making, like all the publi- 
cations of S. C. Griggs & Co. 


Tue Book or THE Fair. An historical and descriptive pres- 
entation of the world’s science, art, and industry, as viewed 
through the Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 1893. By 
Hubert Howe Bancroft. Parts XX.andXXI. 40 pp. each. 
Paper, each $1.00. Chicago and San Francisco: The Ban- 
croft Company. 1895. 

The chapter on Fine Arts at the Chicago 
Exposition is concluded in Part XX. of the 
Bancroft “ Book of the Fair,” and the descrip- 
tion of “State Exhibits” is begun. There are 
five full-page pictures and many smaller ones 
in this number. In Part XXI. the description 
of “State Exhibits” is continued, and the 
chapter on “ The Midway Plaisance” is begun. 
This part also is lavishly illustrated with fine 
half-tone pictures, including seven full-page 
plates. 


Tue Art or Newspaper Makinc. Three lectures by 
Charles A. Dana. 114 pp. Cloth, $1.00. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1895. 

No one is more competent than Mr. Dana to 
give instruction in the art of making a good 
newspaper, and anything that he says on the 
subject, therefore, has a special value. The 
three lectures that are reprinted in this book do 
not form a text-book of journalism, but they in- 
clude many of the principles that would be laid 
down in such a text-book, and they give infor- 
mation about newspaper-making that cannot 
fail to be of the greatest interest to the general 
reader. The lectures are entitled, “The 
Modern American Newspaper,” “ The Pro- 
fession of Journalism,” and “ The Making of a 
Newspaper Man.” The first was originally 
delivered before the Wisconsin Editorial Asso- 
ciation at Milwaukee, in July, 1888; the second 
to the students of Union College, in October, 
1893; and the third at Cornell University, on 
Founders’ day, January 11, 1894. There is 
very little repetition in them, and they show 
what a broad grasp Mr. Dana has of his sub- 
ject, generally, and what a many-sided man he 
is. Every newspaper worker should have the 
book in his library and make himself thor- 
oughly familiar with it, and every newspaper 
reader will find it full of interest. The pub- 
lishers issue it in attractive form, with fine 
paper, handsome typography, and a tasteful 
binding. It is surprising, however, to find such 
misprints as “PROFEFS/ON ” (in the run- 
ning title of page 49), and “earn” for “learn” 


(in the first line of page 18), in a book issued 
by publishers of such high standing as the 
Appletons. It is surprising also to find so 
critical and careful a writer of good English as 
Mr. Dana saying between book covers: “Al- 
though objectors to the Sunday newspapers are 
still to be found, the public at large seems to 
have decided that they want them and will have 
them.” Rewriting this sentence in proper 
form will be good exercise in English com- 
position. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


{ All books sent to the editor of THz Writer will be ac- 
knowledged under this heading. They will receive such further 
notice as may be warranted by their importance to readers of 
the magazine.] 


Tue CHRONICLES OF BREAK 0’ Day. By E. Everett Howe. 
342 pp. Cloth, $1.25. Boston: Arena Publishing Company. 
1895. 

AMERICAN STEAM VessEts. By Samuel Ward Stanton. 
Illustrated. 496 pp. Cloth, $5.00. New York: Smith & 
Stanton. 1895. 


Tue BonpMan. By Hall Caine. 357 pp. Paper, 25 cents. 
Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Co. 1895. 


Tue Rep House. By “ The Duchess.’’ 259 pp. Paper, 25 
cents. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Co. 189s. 


Fasian Dimitry. By Edgar Fawcett. 296 pp. Paper, 25 
cents. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Co. 1895. 


Cuirron’s Marriace. By “Gyp.” 252 pp. Paper, 25 
cents, Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Co. 1895. 
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HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


Photography in Copying. —In the Decem- 
ber issue of THE WRITER, “A. F,” after show- 
ing the advantages resulting from the use of 
photography in copying from books, manu- 
scripts, etc., says: “What I want now is some 
kind of a paper that can be printed on directly 
through the lens, to save the necessity of 
developing a plate and printing from it after- 
ward.’ The querist will find that thin brom- 
ide paper will answer his purpose exactly, but 
it has to be developed like a slow plate. The 
various celluloid films will do the same, but 
cost more. Probably by using a long exposure 
some of the various “aristo,” “solio,” or 
‘“‘platino-aristo” papers which print out, z., ¢., 
receive a visible image, to be fixed in a com- 
bined fixing and toning bath, would do the 
same work. In any case, I would advise the 
use of a reversing prism on the lens, thus 
securing a print reading in the right direction, 
for as a practical printer I know the difficulties 
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which would ensue if the compositor were com- 
pelled to read copy illuminated from the back. 


Roger Cunningham. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ The publisher of THe Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical, 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THe Writer when they write.]} 


On THE WriTinG oF History. 
tury (38 c. ) for September. 

GrorGe Eviot’s PLace 1n LITERATURE. 
son. Forum (28 c. ) for September. 

Proressor Huxcey. Richard H. Hutton. 
for September. 

REMINISCENCES OF ProFgssor Hux.ey. 
Flower 


Woodrow Wilson. Cen- 


Frederic Harri- 
Forum (28 c. ) 


Sir William H. 
North American Review (53 c. ) for September. 
THe Decapent Drama. Edward Fuller. Lippincott’s 
(28 c.) for September. 
Mouitre. Ellen Duvall. Lippincott’s (28 c.) for Sep- 
tember 
Tue Literary WoMAN AT THE PICNIC. 
Wilcox. Lippincott’s (28 c. ) for September. 
PHOTOGRAPHY IN Fiction—‘‘ Miss Jerry,” 
Picrure Piay. Illustrated. Alexander Black. 


Ella Wheeler 


THE First 
Scribner’ s 


(28 c. ) for September. 
Woop ENGRAVERS—CLEMENT BsLLeNncer. Scribner's 
(28 c. ) for September. 


Tue PLot oF THE Opyssey. 
Atlanii 


William Cranston Lawton. 
Monthly (38 c. ) for September. 
Samue. Taytor CoLertpce. Atlantic Monthly (38 c.) 
for September. 
Tittes oF Honor. Wiiliam 
Magazine ( 28 c. ) for September. 


Mr. Witt1am Wartson’s Serious VERSE. 


Everett. New England 


Laurie Mag- 


nus. Reprinted from Blackwood's Magazine in Eclectic 
(48 c. ) for September. 
Mary E. Wirkins at Home. Eliza Putnam Heaton. 


Current Literature (28 c. ) for September. 
HARRIET MAXWELL CONVERSE. 
for September 
Henry B. Futter. With portrait. 
Bookman (18 c. ) for September. 


Current Literature (28 ¢.) 


Nancy Huston Banks. 


On Literary Construction. —I1. Vernon Lee. Book- 


man (18 c. ) for September. 

EXreERIENCES WITH Epitors. — I. 
Bookman (18 c. ) for September. 

Josernh Jerrerson as A Patnter. Illustrated. Glen 
MacDonough. Monthly /llustrator (33 c.) for September. 

Women Writers oF THE Day. With portraits of Mrs. 
Burton Harrison, Octave Thanet, Amélie Rives Chanler, Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, Kate Douglas Wiggin, Louise Chandler Moul- 
ton, Charles Egbert Craddock, Anna Katharine Green, Harriet 
Prescott Spofford, Laura Daintrey, Ruth McEnery Stuart, 
Amelia E, Barr, Margaret Deland, Gertrude Atherton, Olive 
Thorne Miller, Mary Lowe Dickinson, MaryJMcNeil Scott. 
Gilson Willets. Godey’s (13 c. ) for September. 


J. Macdonald Oxley. 





Tue Men Wuo Write Our Comic Operas. 
Morss, by Alice Graham McCollin. 
by Florence Wilson. Writtarp Spenser, by Mrs. Garrett 
Webster. With portraits. Ladies’ 
for September. 


WoOoLson 
REGINALD De Koven, 


Home Journal (13 ¢.) 


Memorigs OF A VILLAGE NEWSPAPER. 
land Printer (23 c. ) for September. 


Opie Read. Jx- 


— > — 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


W. D. Howells has left Magnolia, where he 
has been staying, with his wife and daughter, 
for New York. He is contemplating the pur- 
chase of a country place on Long Island, not 
too far from New York city. 

Mrs. Kate Douglass Wiggin Riggs will 
return from Europe this month, and will then 
go to Hollis, Me., where she has a house. 


Mr. and Mrs. Lorin F. Deland have returned 
to Boston after an extensive tour in England 
and France. 


Miss Mary Stockton Hunter, whose “ Japan- 
ese Sword-Song” in the June A/Z/lantic has 
attracted much attention, is a resident of Phila- 
delphia. 


The serial rights for England and America 
of Mrs. Ward’s new story have been sold to the 


Century for $20,000, exclusive of the book 
rights. 


E. P. Dutton & Co. will publish this month 
an original story by Mrs. Mary E. Ireland, of 
Washington, D. C., who has translated nearly 
a score of popular books for young people, be- 
sides being the author of many stories, poems, 
and essays. The book will be entitled “What 
I Told Dorcas: A Story for Mission Workers,” 
and is a wide-awake story of a village mission, 
as told by a farmer’s wife, who is influential 
both in the society and out of it. 


Dayton, Ohio, has a new monthly publication 
called Everybody's Magazine. 

The Mickell Magazine is anew monthly illus- 
trated publication issued by the Russell Pub- 
lishing Company of Boston, at fifty cents a year. 
It succeeds the Whole Family. 

The New Bohemian, “a modern monthly, 
the pioneer of unconventionality in art and 
letters,” is announced in Cincinnati. Walter 
S. Hurt is to be the editor, and M. A. Frank 
will be the business manager. 
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The American Fournal of Sociology is a new 
bi-monthly periodical, issued under the auspices 
of the University of Chicago, with Albion W. 
Small as editor. While the editorial responsi- 
bility rests with the department of sociology in 
the University of Chicago, the Yourna/ will 
serve as a clearing house for the best sociologi- 
cal thought of all schools. 

The first number of the Badminton Maga- 
zine, announced in THE WRITER some time ago, 
is that for August. It is a monthly devoted to 
sports and pastimes, and is published by 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 

Frank Harrison's Shorthand Magazine and 

‘rank Harrison's Family Magazine, both of 
Boston, have suspended publication. 


The Mew Galaxy ( New York ), started a few 
months ago, has been consolidated with the 
Monthly Lilustrator. 

Newspaperdom (New York) is now issued 
weekly, and has been much improved. 

The address of the editorial rooms of the 
Cosmopolitan has now been changed to Irving- 
ton-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 

By direction of George Munro and Frank 
Squier, executors, the business of the late 
Norman L., Munro, Nos. 24 and 26 Vande- 
water street, New York city, has been sold 
at public auction. It was bid in by Mrs. 
Munro, the widow. for $150,000. The pub- 
lications, Golden Hours, the Family Story 
Paper and the Cap. Collier library, were 
included in her bid, as were also the stock of 
paper, manuscripts, books, copyrights, and 
plates for the publications, the printing presses, 
goodwill, etc. Mrs. Munro will continue the 
business. 

The Bookman (New York) has changed its 
publication day from the fifteenth to the 
twenty-fifth of the month. The number issued 
August 25 is dated “ August-September.” The 
October number will be issued September 25, 
and so on. 

Five short autograph poems by Robert Burns 
were sold recently in London for $490; three 
long letters for $370, and three short ones for 
$105; at the same time seven letters of Sir 
Walter Scott were sold for about $27.50 
apiece. 
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Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly (New 
York) for September has a new dress of type, 
which greatly improves its appearance. 


Alexander Black’s successful experiment of 
illustrating an original short story by a series 
of photographs containing real back-grounds 
and fictitious characters is exhibited in 
Scribner's for September, by the picture play. 
“ Miss Jerry,” with a striking series of thirty- 
three illustrations. 

Herbert Spencer considers the “ Biographer, 
the Historian, and the Littérateur ” in the Popw- 
lar Science Monthly for September, showing 
that their professions, like others already dis- 
cussed, are derived from the functions of the 
primitive priest. 

A poem in the August Century, written for 
that publication by the late Thomas W. Par- 
sons, who died several years ago, is another 
reminder of the length of time that accepted 
matter frequently remains in a magazine edi- 
tor’s office before it appears in the pages of the 
magazine. 


The best results attained in modern picture- 
making are illustrated monthly in Sua and 
Shade (New York ), which has been for seven 
years a recognized leader among art publica- 
tions of the highest class. The June and the 
July numbers have each eight beautiful plates, 
all printed either by the photo-gelatine or the 
photo-gravure process, one picture ineach num- 
ber being printed in colors by the process 
invented by Ernest Edwards. An_ intelli- 
gent editorial page describes all the pictures 
presented. 


Miss M. G. McClelland died at her home, 
Elm Cottage, near Norwood, Nelson County, 
Va., August 2. 

Dr. George F. Root, of Chicago, died at 
Bailey Island, Me., August 6, aged seventy-five. 

Frank M. Pixley, editor of the San Francisco 
Argonaut, died at San Francisco, August I1, 
aged seventy years. 

Miss Beulah Don Elora was drowned near 
Harbor Island, Me., August 21. 

H. O. Houghton, head of the firm of Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co., died at North Andover 
August 25, aged seventy-two. 





